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officials; students of war and of history, with the accompanying
aptitude for all the tasks of government which no great soldier
from the days of Caesar has ever lacked. Kitchener was the
least talented as a soldier of any of these great men, but he was
the only man in Europe who foresaw, in August 1914, the nature,
extent, and duration of the struggle, who determined immedi-
ately to return to Marlborough's policy of effective military
intervention on the Continent, and in so foreseeing and so
determining decided the issue of the war.

It was in the world of religion and politics that the lack of
integration in nineteenth-century England was most marked.
The first of the great radical orators, John Bright, who peror-
ated so magnificently about the Angel of Death in the Crimea,
was an opponent of the Factory Acts at home. The inspirer of
young England, the supporter of the Protestant Establishment,
and of the popular monarchy was a Jewish politician. Glad-
stone of the golden voice and the magnificent presence, whose
one look could electrify, was never the master of his own col-
leagues, was slow in decision and unreliable in method, and
with no sense of logic or consistency. The lifelong champion
of peace, he watched the rise of Prussian militarism without a
qualm, and though devoted to the Establishment, he stands out
in history as the founder of secular education. Neither he nor
his rival and enemy Disraeli appreciated one-half as clearly as
the queen the implications of the liberal sentiments with which
they decorated their perorations* With every gesture of austere
wisdom, but with virtually no understanding of the issues in-
volved, they raced each other down the slope which was leading
to the impossible experiment of an unlimited democracy operat-
ing an unwritten constitution. Even Robert Lowe's terse
warning that we must educate our masters accompanied
proposals ludicrously inadequate to the task, even if the remedy
had met the needs of the case. But of course it did not.

The people needed not more books but more leadership and
they did not get it. Three manifest dangers threatened as the
century drew to its close. The hold of the traditional Protestant
faith and of the traditional Christian morality had been shaken
by the spread of scientific materialism and the rising tide of